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Retail  prices  of  bread  in  the  United  States  are  much  higher  in  relation  to 
grain  and  flour  prices  than  in  many  other  countries.  The  differences  in  relative 
prices  are  to  a  considerable  extent  accounted  for  by  differences  in  ingredients  used 
and  in  merchandizing  services  rendered,  althougn  higher  wage  rates  in  the  United 
States  also  are  a  factor. 
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Footnotes  to  Figure  on  Cover  Page 

l/   Avoragc  1935-36.    Tho  price  of  bread  rolatcd  to  weights  of  1  kilogram 
per  loaf  in  Naples  and  80  to  17 0  gr.  per  unit  in  Milan. 

2/   Average  193U-38. 

3/   Average  1933-37.    Tho  prico  of  rye  flour  has  boon  loss  than  in  proportion 
~~     to  the  prico  of  rye;  ryo  millorw  obtained  subsidies  paid  by  tho  consumers 
of  white  flour. 

hj   Avcrago  1933"*37»    The  price  of  wheat  is  the  average  price  of  all  wheat 
imported  into  Great  Britain;  this  price  is  likely  to  have  boon  close  to 
that  paid  by  tho  London  millers.    Tho  price  of  flour  is  that  of  straight 
run  in  London;  tho  price  paid  by  the  London  broad  bakers  for  their  flour 
may  have  boon  somewhat  loss.    Tho  price  of  bread  is  that  for  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  but  the  price  in  London  was  unlikely  to 
have  differed  sensibly  from  this. 

5/   Average  1935"*39»    During  years  in  which  wheat  prices  wcro  low  (1935, 
1936,  and  1939)  a  very  largo  tax  was  imposed  on  the  domestic  utilizers 
of  flour;  the  return  was  distributed  among  wheat  growers.    The  price 
of  wheat  does  not  include  tho  return  from  tho  tax,  whoroas  the  price 
of  flour  is  inclusive  of  tho  tax. 

6/    Avcrago  193U"38»    The  price  of  Manitoba  3  wheat  basis  Fort  William  was 
incroasod  by  6  cents  to  bring  it  to  tho  basis  of  Montreal.    The  price 
of  broad  is  that  in  cities  of  all  Canada,  but  the  Montreal  price  is  un- 
likely to  differ  substantially  from  this  avorago.    The  lower  than  aver- 
age bread  prices  in  Western  Canada  may  be  approximately  offsot  by  tho 
higher  than  avcrago  prices  in  tho  easternmost  areas3 

7/    Mo.  2  Hard  Winter  in  Kansas  City  and  No.  1  Northern  Spring  in  Minne- 
apolis.   Average  prices  weighted  by  quantities  for  year  starting  in 
July  of  previous  year.     Straight  patent  in  Kansas  City  and  second  patent 
in  Minneapolis.    Retail  price  of  white  pan  bread  as  shown  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 


MARKETING- AND  TRANSPORTATION  SITUATION 
July 

S.UMARY 

Charges  for  marketing  farm  food  products  dropped  nearly  2  percent  from  mid- 
May  to  mid- June  while  city  retail  prices  fell  1  percent  and  prices  paid  farmers  for 
equivalent  produce  declined  slightly.    These  reversals  in  the  prevailing  trends  may 
be  ascribed  principally  to  price  control  actions  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
t±oir~and  to  easing  of  the  supply  situation  for  several  food  items,  particularly 
potatoes  and  other  fresh  vegetables.    The  retail  price  of  butter  dropped  more  than 
5  cents  a  pound  from  Hay  to  June. 

The  farmers1  share  of  the  retail  food  dollar  remained  unchanged  from  May  to 
June  at  55  cents,  following  the  record  highs  of  56  and  57  cents  during  the  first 
k  months  of  19^-3  ♦ 

From  April  to  May  the  rise  in  average  income  per  civilian  consumer  amounted 
to  about  1  percent.    The  advance  in  .consumers  cost  of  the  "food  basket"  represent- 
ing pre-war  1935~39  annual  consumption  was  less  than  1  percent  and  the  shore  of 
income  required  to  purchase  this  basket  remained  at  the  record  low  of  16  percent. 
Aotual  expenditures  for  foods  and  meals  in  April  and  May  were  loss  than  3°  percent 
of  total  expenditures  for  all  consumer  goods  and  services  or  about  the  same  as  in 
September  19i|2  as  estimated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce 

Retail  prices  of  bread  in  tho  United  States  have  changed  relatively  littlo 
since  the  beginning  of  the  prosont  war.    Prices  of  wheat  and  flour  havo  advanced 
but  retail  prices  of  broad  have  been  held  down  by  ceilings.    Results  of  a  technical 
study  recently  completed  show  that  prior  to  World  War  II  retail  prices  of  broad  in 
the  United  States  were  much  higher  then,  in  many  other  countries.    The  difference  in 
relative    prices  is  accounted  for  to  a  considerable  extent  by  difference  in  ingred- 
ients used  and  in  merchandising  services  rendered,  although  highor  wage  rates  in 
tho  Unitod  States  also  arc  a  factor, 
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BEEAD  PEICES,  BEEAD  MARGINS  AND  COSTS 


The  problem  of  holding  down  the  retail  price  of  "bread  in  the  face  of  higher 
flour  prices  and  other  costs  has  emphasized  tho  need  for  more  information  on  broad 
merchandising  practices  and  costs*    A  technical  study  of  this  subject  recently  com- 
pleted in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  administrative  use  contains  some 
information  of  general  interest  l/ 

The  ingredients  which  go  into  baker's  bread  in  the  United  States  generally 
arc  more  varied  and  of  higher  quality  and  total  cost  than  those  from  which  the 
heavier  and  coarser  breads  of  most  other  countries  arc  mado.    Tho  average  formula 
for  baker's  broad'  also  appears  to  bo  richor  than  that  used  by  most  homo  bakers  in 
the  United  States,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  convince  those  who  recall  tho 
bread  which  "mother  used  to  make".    Some  people  complain  about  the  quality  of  pros- 
cnt-day  baker's  bread,  bolicving  it  to  be  too  light  and  dry.    The  bakers,  however, 
seem  to  believe  that  the  public  wants  this  kind  of  bread,  since  tho  ingredients 
they  use  are  more  expensive  than  those  from  which  tho  heavier  types  of  broad  could 
be  provided. 

A  typical  baker's  bread  formula  (as  computed  for  19^42)  is  made  up  of  tho 
following  ingredients  and  costs: 

100       lbs.  of  flour  $  3.08 

2  lbs.  of  salt.  .   #02 

1,75  lbs.  of  yeast  2k 

3  lbs.  of  shortening   .  •JLf.8 

lbs.  of  sugar  ••••   ..   ......  .26 

2.5    lbs.  of  milk. solids   .36 

•  5    lbs.  of  malt  oxtract   .0I4. 

•  3751bs.  of  mineral  yoast  food   .03 

61}..      lbs.  of  wator   .00 


Total  weight      178.88  lbs.  Total  cost  of  ingredients  .  U#51 

This  formula  yields  about  156  pounds  of  bread  with  an  ingredient  cost  (in 
19i42)  of  2.89  cents  per  pound.    But  the  cost  of  tho  ingredients  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  cost  of  getting  the  broad  to  the  consumer.    Other  costs  incur rod  by 
the  baker,  including  selling  and  delivery,  amount  to  considerably  moro  than  tho  cost 
of  tho  ingredients  (see  chart  page   5   )•    These  additional  costs  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  q  reflection  of  the  many  sorviccs  which  have  gradually  become  a  part  of 
the  merchandising  of  broad. 

In  many  foreign  countries,  tho  breed  formulas  arc  much  less  rich  and  tho 
aggregate  of  ingredients  therefore  is  less  expensive    1:  or  cover,  fow  of  tho  mer- 
chandizing services  rendered  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  bread  in  tho 
United  States  arc  found  in  other  countries.    Tho  broad  generally  passes  directly 
from  the  baker  to  the  ultimate  consumer.    These  differences  in  broad  ingrcdionts 
and  merchandising  methods  aro  reflected  in  tho  much  lower  price  and  cost  of  market- 
ing bread  in  some  other  countries  than  in  the  United  States  as  shown  in  the  chart 
on  tho  cover  page. 


1/  A  very  limited  number  of  dittoed  copies  aro  available  for  distribution  to  porsori 
performing  technical  work  in  this  field. 
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DIVISION  OF  CONSUMER'S  BREAD  DOLLARS,  1913-42 
ACTUAL  COST 
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Figure  I.-  The  trend  of  retail  bread  prices  declined  from  World  War  I  to  1932 
with  decreases  in  wheat  prices  and  in  total  cost  of  bread  ingredients,  but  the  ..com- 
bined baker-retailer  margin  cnanged  relat ively  1  ittle.  The  rising  cost  of  ingredients 
and  other  items  combined  with  controlled  retail  prices  recently  have  put  pressure  on 
the  baker's  margin,  and  together  with  conservation  measures  have  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  services  rendered  in  bread  merchandizing. 


If  American  consumers  want  the  kind  of  bread  and  tho  kind  of  broad  mer- 
chandising services  they  arc  getting,  then  differences  in  bread  prices  groat 
enough  to  cover  tho  additional  costs  may  bo  justified.    The  moro  fact  that  con- 
sumers buy  the  bread  and  the  services,  however,  is  not  conclusive,  sinco  they  do 
not  know  tho  additional  costs  arising  from  each  itom,  and  havo  no  effective  way 
of  indicating  their  desires  to  broad  manufacturers.    Moreover,  competitive  forcos 
gonerally  require  any  one  manufacturer  to  follow  the  practices  which  arc  customary 
for  tho  industry  in  that  locality.    For  oxamplo,  in  pro-war  days  no  one  bread  manu- 
facturer could  very  well  ceaso  accopting  stale  bread  returns  unless  all  of  the 
others  did,  since  retailors  would  coase  to  "push"  his  broad  and  instead  would  favor 
his  competitors. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  whoro  homo  bak- 
ing still  is  practiced  on  a  large  scale.    In  tho  period  1935~39  bakorios  in  this 
country  usod  loss  than  half  of  the  total  flour  co2isumcd»    In  some  regions,  such  as 
northern  Nov/  England,  homo  baking  is  traditional.    The  savings  to  the  housewife 
from  baking  at  home,  computed  as  of  lS>hp  f  amounted  to  about  33,  cents  an  hour  for 
the  time  spent  baking  in  Vermont  and  39  cents  an  hour  in  Nebraska,    This  is  a 
strong  inducement  for  some  housewives,  especially  those  in  rural  areas,  to  bake 
at  home. 

During  tho  present  century,  the  baking  industry  has  undergone  a  considerable 
degree  of  centralization  of  ownership,  management  and  operations.    This  centrali- 
zation, however,  has  been  much  moro  rapid  and  complete  in  tho  biscuit  and  cracker 
part  of  tho  industry  than  in  tho  industry  producing  porishable  broad,  pics  and 
cakes.    Small  hand  bakorics  still  are  able  to  hold  thoir  own  with  larger  plants  by 
concentrating  on  specialities  and  serving  a  compact  group  of  nearby  customers. 
Chain  store  bakeries  in  recent  yoars  have  offered  strong  competition  to  the  large 
centralized  and  small  hand  bakorios,  and  havo  certain  advantages  tending  to  lower 
costs,  particularly  in  soiling  and  dolivory,    Thoy  also  lose  loss  on  stale  returns 
because  of  better  control  of  sales.    But  the  sizo  of  their  baking  plant  is  deter- 
mined by  tho  number  of  available  retail  outlets  owned  by  tho  chain,  and  may  be 
uneconomical. 

Competition  in  tho  broad  industry,  therofore,  generally  is  strong,  but  this 
has  led  not  only  to  the  successful  search  for  moro  efficiont  production  mot hods, 
but  also  to  what  many  observers  consider  to  be  extravagance  in  tho  morohandis ing 
of  broad.    In  roccnt  pro-war  yoars  those  questionable  services  included,  in  addi- 
tion to  stalo  bread  returns,  vory  frequent  deliveries  and  fancy  packaging*  Con- 
sumers find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  tho  relations  among  bread  prices,  quality 
and  service,  and  may  purchase  the  more  expensive  broad  sold  with  moro  service  be- 
cause thoy  bclicvo  such  bread  to  bo  of  bettor  quality.    There  is  little  doubt, 
howovor,  that  consumers  in  the  United  States  demand  such  scrvicos  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  foreign  countries  where  bread    morohandis  ing  costs  arc  much  lowor. 

Retail  bread  prices  have  had  a  declining  trend  since  World  Y/ar  I,  and  have 
changed  relatively  little  during  the  present  war.    This  trend  has  reflected  the 
decline  in  returns  to  the  farmer  for  wheat,  and  the  combined  baker fs  and  retailer's 
margin  has  gradually  increased  (page  5    ).      With  rising  prices  of  wheat,  flour, 
and  other  items,  during  the  present  war,  and  retail  bread  prices  held  down  by 
ceilings,  the  bakers'  and  retailers*  margins  on  bread  have  been  reduced.    The  re- 
duction in  margins  has  been  mado  possible  partly  by  reductions  in  physical  cost  of 
merchandising  bread  as  a  result  of  tho  climinat ion  of  stale  bread  returns,  loss 
frequent  deliveries,  and  reductions  in  supplemental  services  under  ordors  of  Food 
Distribution  Administration  and  Office  of  Defense  Transportation.    According  to  a 


study  by  tho  Federal  Trado  Commission,  soiling  and  dclivory  expenses  in  the  past 
havo  roprosentod  about  as  largo  a  part  of  tho  total  oost  of  bread  sold  at  whole- 
sale as  havo  manufacturing  costs. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Ancrican  consumers  would  turn  to  broad  of  tho  heavier 
types  having  as  low-cost  ingredients  as  tho  broad  sold  in  many  foreign  countries, 
or  give  up  permanently  all  of  tho  oxtra  services  which  havo  boon  rondorcd  in  con- 
nection with  tho  sale  of  bread  in  tho  United  States  in  roccnt  years.    Tho  curtail- 
ment of  services  during  tho  war,  however,  may  havo  holdover  effects  on  the  baking 
industry  after  wartimo  controls  have  been  abolishod. 


FARM  -  RETAIL  PRICE  SPREADS 
JUNE  191*3 

Food  marketing  charges,  retail  prices,  and  farm  prices  all  doclinc^  into  June 

Charges  for  marketing  a  food  basket  consisting  of  annual  family  purchases 
of  farm  food  products  fell  2  percent  from  $211;  in  May  to  [f210  in  June,  but  re- 
mained near  tho  highost  levels  since  1931 • 

Retail  cost  to  consumers  of  the  food  basket  dropped  more  than  1  percent 
from  $1)75  ill  May  to  §hJO  in  June.    This  was  tho  first  doclinc  in  retail  cost  since 
tho  autumn  of  19^0,  and  was  due  chiefly  to  a  combination  of  soasonal  supply  end 
prico  control  factors.  Consumers'  domand  for  food  products  continues  to  advance 
to  unpreccdontod  highs. 

Payments  to  farmers  for  produce  equivalent  to  tho  itoms  included  in  tho 
food  baskot  declined  slightly  from  $26l  in  May  to  $260  in  June.    In  June,  tho 
Icvol  of  these  paymonts  to  farmers  was  only  53  abovo  tho  level  of  payments  for 
March  19h3,  while  retail  cost  was  $22  higher  and  tho  farm-retail  spread  was  up  $19» 

In  comparison  with  pro-war  1935-39  averages,  the  farm-rotail  food  marketing 
margin  for  June  19^3  was, up  10  percent,  retail  cost  up  i|2  percent  and  paymonts  ,to 
farmors  up  8I4.  pore  out,    Comparod  to  a  year  earlier,  retail  cost  in  Juno  was  up 
18  percent,  farm  payments  up  28  percent,  and  the  margin  up  8  porcont. 

Tho  farmer's  sharo  of  tho  retail  food  dollar  for  June  remained  at  55  conts, 
unchanged  from  May,  but  lower  than  tho  shares  of  56  and  57  conts    reached  during 
the  first  k  months  of  I9I4.3 

Lower  farm  prices  for  livestock  and  dairy  products 

While  consumers'  retail  cost  of  meat  (beef,  pork  and  lamb)  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged  from  May  to  June,  pricos,  paid  to  farmers  for  tho  livestock  dropped 
off  by  1-1/2  percent.    The  f armor  received  about  two-thirds  of  tho  consumer's 
dollar  spent  for  moat  products,  after  allowing  for  wholesale  values  of  livestock 
byproducts. 

Retail  prices  of  dairy  products  dropped  3  porcont  from  May  to  Juno  whilo 
prices  paid  farmers  for  milk  and  buttor  fat  dcclinod  more  than  1  percent.  The 
effects  of  tho  subsidy  program  for  buttor  wore  refloctcd  in  a  9  porcont  rotail 
prico  doclinc. 


Sweetpotatoes  still  hold  the  record  for  increase  in  price  and  marketing 
spread  over  a  year  ago.    In  June  19U3  "the  retail  price,  at  18.1  cents  per  pound, 
was  more  than  three  times  the  June  19l|2  price  of  5«9  cents.    While  the  marketing 
spread  increased  10.2  cents  per  pound,  from  3*9  cents  to  ll+.l  cents,  the  farm  price 
rose  only  2  cents  over  tho  June,  19l|2  price  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

Wholesale  food  prices  decline  in  July 

For  the  week  ended  July  10,  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported 
wholesale  prices  of  food  products  had  declined  more  than  3  percent  below  tho  cor- 
responding woek  of  Juno,  climaxing  I4.  successivo  weeks  of  falling  average  prices 
on  wholesale  markets. 

In  June  19^3,  the  index  of  wholesale  food  prices  was  10  porcont  higher  than 
a  year,  oarlicr.    During  the  same  period  pricos  paid  to  farmors  for  food  products 
rose  28  percent  and  retail  pricos  of  farm  food  products  rose  18  percent.    Normally  S 
tho  percentage  rise  in  wholesalo  pricos  would  excood  that  in  rptail  prices  but 
fall  short  of  tho  rise  in  farm  pricos,  owing  to  rolativo  stability  in  marketing 
charges.    Tho  abnormal  trends  of  tho  past  year,   suggest  that    most  of  tho  rocont 
increases  in   farm-retail  margins  for  food  products  went  to  retailers  and  not  to  M 
processors  and  wholesalers. 

For  textile  products  tho  wholesale  price  index  showod  no  riso  from  Juno 
19i|2  iro  Juno  19U3,  although  farm  prices  of  fiber  products  (cotton  and  wool)  ad- 
vanced 9  percent  and  retail  clothing  prices  roso  2-l/2  porcont  during  the  year. 
This  again  probably  rcflocts  groatcr  gain  in  retailors1  margins  than  in  processors'  | 
margins,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  "up-grading"  of  toxbile  pro- 
ducts would  occur  in  articles  finished  for  consumers1  uso.    Such  "up-grading"  is 
less  feasible  in  standardized  yarns  and  fabrics  priced  at  wholesale 

Food  prices  in  relation  to  consumer  income  remain 1  at  rocord  low  in  May 

Avorago  income  of  U.  S.  consumors  roso  1  percent  from  an  annual  rate  of 
$1,026  in  April  to  $1,035  in  May.    Consumers1  cost  of  tho  "food  basket",  roprosont- 
ing  average  annual  consumption  per  consumor  for  tho  5  pre-war  years,  1935-39,  roso  ' 
less  than  1  porcont  from  §166  to  $>167»    Thoso  foods  could  be  purchased  for  lo  per- 
cent of  income  in  each  month  sinco  Septombor  19^+2,  the  lowost  share  on  rocord  sinco 
1913*    In  1935"39  purchase  of  tho  samo  foods  took  22  porcont  of  avorago  income, 
compared  with  33  porcont  required,  in  1919« 

Actual  expondituros  for  foods  wcro  slightly  highor  in  May  than  in  April, 
amounting  to  about  19  percent  of  incomo*    Total  consumer  oxpondituros  for  all  goods 
and  sorvicos,  after  seasonal  correction,  showed  nearly  7  porcont  increase  from  April 
to  May,  and  show  a  slight  decline  boforo  seasonal  adjustment.    Food  oxpondituros 
■  averaged  less  than  30  percent  of  total  expenditures  for  all  consumor  goods  and  ser- 
vices in  April  and  May,  or  about  tho  same  as  in  S opt  ember  19^2* 

Book  on  State  Milk  and Dairy  Legislation 

The  results  of  a  comprohensivo  study  by  Marketing  Laws  Survey,  Work  Projoctfl 
Administration,  showing  a  compilation,  review  and  analysis  of  State  laws  and  regu- 
lations affecting  tho  production  and  distribution  of  milk  and  other  dairy  products, 
is  available  in  book  form.    This  book    contains  595  pages  and  is  availablo  for 
salo  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govornmcnt  Printing  Offico,  Washington, 
D.  C.  at  $1.50  por  copy. 


Table     1     i-  Annual  family  purchases  of  58  foods  1/ 


Year  and  month 


Cost  to 
retail 


:  Paid  to 
: farmers 


Marketing 
:  margin 


: Farmer's  share  of 
i    retail  value 


Dollars  Dollars 


1913-15  average 

1920   

1929   ■ 

1935*39  average 

1940  

19*41   

19*42  

19*42  -    June  . . . 


19*43  ~ 


July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

.Apr. 

May  , 

June 


236 
51*4 
1+15 

332 
31*4 
3*42 
39S 
39S 
M01 
U02 
k0$ 
kit 
*418 

h2j 
k]>o 
U32 
kkz 
462 
475 
U70 


135 
272 

195 
1*41 
132 
16U 
209 
203 

208 

216 
22k 
227 
23*4 
241 
2*46 

257 
26l 
26l 
260 


Dollars 

121 
2*42 
220 
191 
182 
178 
189 
195 

193 
187 

189 
190 

191 
189 

189 
186 
191 
201 
21k 
210 


Percent 

53 
53 
^7 

k2 
k2 
148 

53 
51 
52 
53 

5*4 

56 

57 

5J 
56 

55 
55 


1/  Important  food  products  produced  by  .American  farmers  combined  in  quantities 

representing  annual  purchases  by  a  typical  workingman's  family. 
Retail  price  averages  for  56  cities  fromU.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Table    2         Food  cost  and  expenditures  compared  with  total  income  per  person, 
United  States  average  1/ 


Year  and  month 


1935~39  average 

1940   

19*41  

19*42  

I9U3  - 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 

May 


Total 
income 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 
for 

consumer 
goods 
and 
services 


Food  expenditures    :Cost  to  consumer  of  fixed 


Actual 


As  percentage  of ; quantities  of  foods  re- 

:  : presenting  average  annuel 

:  Tot  el      consumption  per  person, 
Total  :expendi-  ■  1935-39  . 

income:  tures     :  : As  percentage  of- 


:for  goods!  :  : Total  ex  - 

:    and      :  :Total  :pendi tures 

: services  : Actual: income: for  goods 
:  : _      _:       ,  :&_ services 

Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Percent  Percent  Dollars  Percent  Percent 


520 

579 
692 

857 


1+56 
U97 
560 
612 


113 
121 
1*40 
176 


22 
21 
20 
21 


I 

25 
29 


113 
107 
120 
1*43 


22 
IS 
17 
17 


25 
22 
1/  21 
1/  23 


97*4 
993 

1,012 
2/1,026 
1.035 


2/658 
685 
2/628 
2/665 
2/713 


Annual  rates  by  months,  seasonally  adjusted 

2/29 
29 
33 
29 
28 


2/19*4 
2/200 
208 

193 
200 


20 
20 
21 
19 
19 


155 
156 
162 
166 


167 


16 
16 
16 
16 
16 


2*4 

Z} 
26 

25 
23 


1/  See  explanatory  footnotes  in  original  table  (table  1/,  page    3 "of  the  April-May 

issue  of  this  publication) Incomcyoxpenditure  data  from  Department  of  Commerce. 
2/  Revised.  2/^reliminary* 
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Table     3  Price  spreads  "between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer  -  food  products, 

June  1943  : 


:  Retail 

;      Farm  equivalent  : 

:3Tarm  value 

Retail  ! 

Table! 

«                                          '  « 
•  • 

:Actual:as  percent- 

commodity  : 

,  No. 

!  Unit 

: Price 

:      Quantity    ' : 

Value  ; margin:  age  of  ro- 

u 

*                                          .  • 

• 

.  .  .  .     :tail  price 

f!pn+.  es 

Cents 

Cent  s . 

Percent 

Pork  products  : 

11 

1  lb.prin. 

31.6 

1.30  lb.  live- 

25.8. 

5.8 

•  S2\ 

Tin t*It  'HTriflnpt  c* 

jJU  ±  1*.    fJX  L/U.U-w  w  0 

427.1 

hog 

12 

Xf_ 

100  lb. mi lk 

100  lb.milk    ■  2/246.4 

180. 7 

58 

44.4 

equivalent     - . . 

1.0. 5 

r-, 

fl 

1^ 

1  lb. 

1.11  lb.        .  . 

27.9. 

s 

X,~ 

1   rln  7:  - 

R1.7 

X  . .  VmL  \j  ■&  * 

.  16.5 

6s 

White  flour  i 

1  lb. 

6.1 

1.41  lb.  wheat 

X  •  ~X     X  VJ  •  tUiwclw 

2.9 

48 

White  bread  J 

,  16 

1  lb. 

8.8 

•97  lb.  wheat  . 

2.Q 

.6.8 

23 

uui  11  liiCcU1-  1 

17 

1  lb 

J.  u 

1.5  lb.  corn  ; 

2.8 

2.8 

Polled  oats 

18 

1  lb. 

8.6 

1.78  lb. oats  ■ 

3.6 

R.O 

36 

Com  flakes  : 

19 

8-0 z.  pkg. 

6.7 

1.27S  lb  corn 

X  •  C-  f    J     XL/*      vVJ-iA  - 

2.4 

£3 

Wheat  cereal  ! 

20 

28-0  z.  pkg. 

23.2 

2.065  lt>.  wheat 

^.3 

18. 9 

19 

Rice  : 

21 

1  lb. 

12.6 

1.51  lb.  rough 

6.0 

6.6- 

48 

I  ilo 

5.6 

4.4 

Navy  beans  ! 

22 

1  lb. 

10.0 

1  lb.  dry  beans 

56 

uranges  1 

Crr 

4^  7 

1/17  box 

17.5 

26.2 

40 

Potatoes 

\  25 

1  lb. 

5-6 

1  lb. 

3-1 

2  R 

RR 

Annies  1 

j  j 

1  lb. 

14.9 

1  lb. 

5*6 

9.3 

38 

Lamb  products 

!  37 

1  lb.prin. 

38.0 

2.16  lb.  live- 

29.2 

8. 8 

77 

lamb  cuts 

lamb 

4.0 

Swefitrintat  r>pc> 

w  ■  >        w  yj  \j  v  &**  v  \j  \s  0 

:  "^8 

1  lb. 

18.1 

1  lb. 

14.1 

22 

Rye  bread 

33 

1  lb. 

O.39  lb.  rye  & 

1.9 

7.5 

20 

i  40 

0.64  lb.  wheat 

Whole  wh. bread 

1  lb. 

10.2 

0.92  lb.  wheat 

1.9 

8.3 

19 

Macaroni 

;  41 

1  lb. 

15.5 

1.72  lb.  durum 

3o 

12.0 

23 

wheat 

Soda  crackers 

!  42 

1  lb. 

17.7 

1.085  1^.  wheat 

2.2 

15.5 

12 

Peanut  butter 

1  m 

1  lb. 

33.1 

1.73  lb. peanuts 

12.1 

21.0 

37  1 

58  foods 

s 

Annual  family  $470 

Annual  family  21  $2b0 

$210 

55 

combined  : 

consumption 

consumption 

T7~^able  numbers  refer  to  numbering  in  original  1936  report  and  annual  supplements 


entitled  "Price  Spreads  Between  the  Farmer  and  the  Consumer. " 
2/  Preliminary. 

Retail  prices  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  6*- 


Farm  products: 
1935-39  =  100 
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Indexes  of  prices 


at  several  levels  of  marketing, 


Year 
and 
month 


:         :         Foods  : 

Fibers  : 

•    WOSO  *h.Ql)&lX, 

jjarm  ; 

wnoic-s  xiarm  i 

"RVi  rm  1 

;    of  :prices< 

Wholc- 

prices 

.prices 

!  sale  {prices  ! 

1  pi  it-OD 

>  JJX  iLUc  < 

"Pv*i  foe 

; living:  of 

:  sale 

:  of  : 

!  of 

[prices:    of  I 

i    01  ! 

01  . 

paid 

:    of    :  all 

[prices- 

i  5S 

:  cloth- 

:    of    : cotton 

,  all 

:  all 

["by 

:  city  {foods 

!  foods 

i  ihg 

[textile  and 

!  farm 

:  pro- 

[frrmers 

:fa-  : 

:  pro    :  wool  j 

.  pro-  i 

ducts  ! 

:milies:  ! 

.ducts  : 

. duct  s 

•  U  -*  11 

.  2/  ; 

1/ 

'  u 

•  s/  «  y 

•  si < 

'  y 

■  y 

1939  -Aug. 
Sept. 

1942  -June 


71 
72 

78 
108 

122 

98 
98 

99 
103 

101 

99 
100 

105 

lib 

101 
116 

July  J  11'7 


Aug, 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec, 

I9U3  -Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr, 

May 
June 


118 
118 
119 
120 
120 


121 

121 

12 

12 

125 

125 


80 
82 

9f 
134 

I69 

132 

86 

100 

101 

105 

98 

95 
97 
105 
124 

94 
98 

123 
125 

126 
127 

130 
131 
133 

13? 

134 

141 
143 
142 


81 

82 

96 

151 
11k 

126 

77 

106 

104 
108 

93 
89 
90 
105 
12b 

85 
95 

126 
125 
127 
130 
131 
131 
132 

13? 
136 

140 
139 


95 
97 
110 
174 

193 
13s 
62 
98 
108 

113 

32 

I 

116 
148 

85 

95 

144 
148 
152 
153 
159 
l6l 
166 

170 
174 
182 
185 
185 
184 


69 
70 

78 
128 
201 
115 
91 
97 
98 
103 
102 
100 
102 
106 
124 

100 

125 
125 
125 
126 
126 
126 
126 

126 
126 
128 
128 
128 
128 


81 
77 

99 

193 
232 
127 

77 
100 
101 
107 

3k 
98 
104 
119 
136 

96 
101 

137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 

137 
137 
137 
137 
137 
137 


111 

97 
131 

281 
282 
167 

55 

iS 

111 

81 
85 
97 
131 
178 

85 
91 

176 
178 
174 

179 
182 
184 
187 

189 

188 

191 
192 
192 
192 


94 
94 
111 

195 
198 
138 

6? 
104 

106 

114 

90 
86 
89 
108 

139 
80 
90 

137 

140 
142 
143 
145 
150 

154 

157 
148 

*P 

I65 

166 


95 

95 
111 

190 
199 
137 
61 
102 
107 
114 

89 
88 
92 
115 
14S 

83 
92 

1U3 
142 
152 
151 
I56 
158 
170 

174 
171 

173 
175 
176 
179 


81 
80 
100 
141 
lb2 
123 
86 
100 
100 

105 

98 
97 
99 
.105 
122 

96 
98 

122 
122 
122 

123 
124 

125 
125 

127 

129 
123 

130 
131 
132 


1/  From  "Changes  in  Cost  of  Living"    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

|/  Calculated  from,  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

V  Based  on  figures  published  by  the'  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

3^  Cotton  and  wool  prices  weighted  by  production  in  the  period  1935~39» 
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After  five  days  return  to 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTUBE 
BUEEAU  OE  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
WASHINGTON  25.  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to 
avoid  payment  of  postage  $300 
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